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WITHIN THE WEEK 


Wars must be concluded polit- 
ically before they are ended mil- 
itarily. It is this political formula 
that is now engaging all princi- 
pals in the conflict. Meanwhile 
our attacks continue. 

It is worth noting that British 
carrier planes are _ specifically 
mentioned as participating in at- 
tack on Japanese naval base at 
Kure. This is evidence of growing 
allied strength, and of sound co- 
ordination. There are also power- 
ful British ships (and some 
French auxiliaries) in the Bor- 
neo-Singapore area. 


RUSSIA: She will make her 
power felt in the Asian war in 
some form, and rather quickly. 


SECURITY CHARTER: No in- 
formed person has doubted ser- 
iously that U S Senate would 
promptly and overwhelmingly 
ratify United Nations charter. 
But the thing we must keep in 
mind is that this is merely a ges- 
ture. Real tests are yet to come. 

Some hint of coming discord 
may be gleaned by following dis- 
cussions such as one which took 
place this wk on Senate floor, be- 
tween Sen WHEELER, of Montana 
and several associates. While 
WHEELER has announced his in- 
tention to vote for the charter 
he’s already asking who shall 
have the power “to send Ameri- 
cans to fight foreign wars.” This 
is touchy question yet to be 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


wrangled out. Of course our rep- 
resentative (Srerrinrus), will 
vote as instructed. But who in- 
structs him on use of armed 
forces—President or congress? 
This will have to be cleared up 
after charter approval. 

Another question certain to re- 
sult in prolonged debate is size 
of armed forces we pledge to put 
at disposal of security council to 
keep peace. The chiefs of staff— 
after United Nations organization 
becomes formally existent—will 
determine this point. But the 
Senate will have no approve by 
two-thirds majority. A number of 
senators who vote for ratification 
will be hold-outs on this issue. 
They will try to whittle down 
size of forces, and perhaps even 
limit their use to this hemisphere. 
We bring up these considerations 
now so that sentimentalists may 
not indulge in premature opti- 
mism. 


BRITISH ELECTION: Readers 
of Quote have been prepared for 
Conservative defeat. ATTLEE, 
prime - minister - designate now 
has clear mandate to bring both 
foreign and domestic policies 
more nearly in line with current 
thinking of British people. It is 
the beginning of an era of modi- 
fied State Socialism. The move is 
not as radical as many casual ob- 
servers will conclude. The group 
now coming to power is no 
stranger to Downing St. 


SHIFTING SANDS 


Rising temperatures have 
brought some improvement in 
prospects for yr’s corn crop, 
but only miracle can boost 
yield to point approaching °44 
record. Cold wet spring cut 
acreage 5%. Fear of feed short- 
age frightens farmers into 
limiting livestock prodyefion 
and that doesn’t help. future 
prospects for meat on the 
table. . . Makers of prefabri- 
cated bldgs now look to farm 
as prime early mkt. Reasons: 
farm bldgs are easy to stan- 
dardize; no troublesome union 
regulations or bidg codes; 
farmer can erect bldgs himself, 
avoiding labor troubles; and, 
finally, farmer has cash to 
buy now. . . Recent tie-up of 
N Y papers has other publish- 
ers worried. That was del’y sit- 
uation, of course. But publish- 
er relations with Internat’l 
Typographic union are bad. 
Basic question is one of taking 
union bylaws into contracts. 
These bylaws get stiffer; union 
leaders re- 
fuse to arbi- 
trate; threat- 
en to tie up 
papers city 
by city. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 

















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 








a 


“Labor can’t afford to see price 
control destroyed.”—Wm C STEv- 
ENSON, chairman, Mich Political 
Action committee. 





“ ” 


“We have nearly reached the sat- 
uration point now.”—San Francisco 
bus lines official, skeptical of pro- 
viding much relief in heavily in- 
creased West Coast transportaton 
demands. 


if ” 


“The Gen’l’s order has taken all 
the fun out of fraternizing. You 
did it because they said you 
couldn’t."—Comment of a dough- 
boy on EISENHOWER edict, liberaliz- 
ing rule against fraternizing with 
German civilians. 


“ ” 


“Some hoodlums are even afraid 
to cash $20 bills now.”—NIGcEL G 
CAMPBELL, collector internal reve- 
nue, Chicago, commenting on cur- 
rent fright of racketeers. (In des- 
perate effort to get rid of big bills 
gangsters offer to trade $1000 bills 
for $800 in smaller denominations.) 


“ec ” 


“In reply to the gentleman from 
Illinois, who talks like a window- 
sill farmer. . ."—Rep JOHN RANKIN, 
of Miss, ingeniously dodging par- 
liamentary rule. (Had he called 
Rep SapatH, of Ill, a “window-sill 
farmer” and the term been judged 
“offensive” RANKIN would have 
been barred from speaking for re- 
mainder of the day.) 


“ ” 


“After having made a great effort 
to avoid the current war, he now is 
getting along very, very nicely as 
an avid farmer.”—Rapio ToxKyo, 
reporting on recent diggings of 
Sasuro Kurusvu, who was special 
envoy to U S (Nov-Dec ’41) dur- 
ing Japanese-American  negotia- 
tions which were interrupted by 
Pearl Harbor. 

“ ” 

_“What is left of the Japanese 
navy is helpless, but just for good 
luck we will hunt them out of their 
holes . . My only regret is that our 
ships do not have wheels so we 
could chase them inland after we 
drive them from the coast.”—Adm 
Wa F Hatsey, following Allied at- 
tack upon Japanese naval base at 
Kure. 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“Nothing but red dust with an oc- 
casional chimney.”—Fighter pilot’s 
report, after returning from a raid 
over Nagoya, long blasted by B-29’s. 

“ ” 

“Wherever and whenever want 
and scarcity occur, distribution be- 
comes the affair of religion.”—Can- 
on Epw N West, Cathedral of St 
John the Divine, N Y C. 

“ ” 

“Why, when a ret’g soldier meets 
somebody in pants, he don’t know 
whether to tip his hat or offer a 
chaw of tobacco!”—WuITEyY Forp 
(“Duke of Paducah”) commenting 
on current vogue for slacks among 
women, 

“ec ” 

“The Samuri military leaders of 
Japan must be destroyed, but I 
don’t think we'll have to do the job. 
We are going to see one of the 
bloodiest revolutions of history, 
which will liquidate both the em- 
peror and the military.”—Rear Adm 
TuHos LEIGH GATCH. 


“ ” 


“If the Indians had invested $24 
they got for Manhattan island at 
6% compound interest, they now 
would have enough to buy back 
the island at current vaulations 
and still have $400,000,000 left 
over.” — Harotp L Ickes, Sec’y of 
Interior, making a jocular aside 
in his report on Indian affairs. 


“ ” 


“I thought we were fighting 
against this sort of thing, not for it.” 
—Bos McDaNNoLp, of Los Angeles, 
a Marine veteran of the S Pacific, 
discovering a desecrated Japanese 
graveyard near Stockton, tomb- 
stones leveled and holes dug in the 
graves. McDaNNOLD, with 14 other 
discharged vets, all students, re- 
stored the cemetery, announced 
they would act as caretakers dur- 
ing their off hrs. 
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“England as Hollywood is accus- 
tomed to present her is little more 
than a quaint affair of lath, plaster 
and  inisconception.” — London 
Times, in lengthy editorial on 
American movie-making. 


“ ” 


“It will take yrs to get workers to 
handle butter with tools and to get 
them to keep their thumbs out of 
the soup.”—V C Morgan, State San- 
itarian for Oregon, commenting on 
new state sanitation program. 


“ec ” 


“We finally had to buy a house. 
I still have my nylons.”—Mrs P 
M Hawk, Boise, Idaho, comment- 
ing on classified ad she ran, offer- 
ing pr of nylon hose for informa- 
tion leading to location of suitable 
house or ap’t for rent. 


“cc ” 


“This honorable dame does not 
love us. She hates us with passion.” 
—Davin ZasLavsky, Pravda’s sharp- 
tongued commentator, lashing out 
at Rep CLare BoorHe Luwce, brand- 
ing her “Goebbels’ disconsolate po- 
litical widow.” 

““ ” 

“If you’ve never misplaced a 
whole circus, you can’t imagine 
how badly the special service office 
feels.”—Advertisement of 83rd Divi- 
sion seeking a “lost Hungarian cir- 
cus.” The advertisement added 
helpfully, “The horses probably will 
be wearing flowers and ribbons in 
their hair.” 

<€é ” 

“People are just eating the stuff 
because they can’t get beef.”—J L 
HaGENs, mgr Hill Packing Co, To- 
peka, Kan, commeting on demand 
for horse meat. Says he’s shipping 
4 to 5 cars of quarters a day to 
Boston and N Y mkts. Some 
slaughtered horses are wild mus- 
tangs, but most are worn out 
“soapers.” 

“ ” 

“I didn’t have any equipment to 
repair (his) front tooth, but finally 
I made the gold backing from Jap 
coins and the tooth itself from a 
piece of plexiglass out of the turret 
of a plane.”—Capt CHarLEs B SIL- 
BERSTEIN, dentist at a bomber base 
in the Marianas, describing an un- 
usual bit of dentistry on Capt Wm 
F Buscu. Finishing the plexiglass 
tooth, Capt SILBersTern inserted a 
picture of Capt Buscn’s wife. 
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Page Three 








“The re-education of the Ger- 
man people must include control 
of their music for the next 20 yrs.” 
—FaBIEN SEviTzKy, conductor, In- 
dianapolis symphony orchestra. 


“ ” 


“Don’t try and kid me... there’s 
no such thing as an overpaid ma- 
rine.”—ROBERT BaRNES, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich, who lost a leg fight- 
ing Japanese in the Pacific, and 
after being discharged, was in- 
formed that the marine corps had 
overpaid him $139. 


“ ” 


“I’m going to recommend it to the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences as the funniest bit of cel- 
luloid of the yr.”—Drama Critic 
Henry T Murpockx, commenting on 
newsreel shot of Mayor La GUARDIA 
reading comics over the radio dur- 
ing N Y newspaper strike. 


“ce ” 


“It isn’t much; most of us think 
we may be laid off soon. But we 
wanted to give him a present.”— 
Note accompanied by $65 in cash, 
gift from group of Detroit war 
workers to M/Sgt FrepEerIc HENSEL, 
the ist American soldier to lose 
parts of all 4 limbs as a battle 
casualty. 

“ ” 

“I am. thinking and dreaming of 
the possibility of constructing a 
storage plant at Fishkill, N Y, after 
the war. I am considering operating 
a roadside produce stand in con- 
junction with the fruit storage.”— 
HENRY MoORGENTHAU, Jr, former 
Sec’y of the Treasury, discussing 
his plans for the future. 


“e ” 


“We decided not to try to define 
the meaning of the order. It would 
get entirely too complicated. We are 
just leaving it up to the soldiers’ 
good sense.”—A top-ranking officer 
of the Berlin district under Amer- 
ican command, referring to Gen’l 
EISENHOWER’s order modifying the 
non-fraternization regulations by 
stating that it was permissable for 
U S personnel to talk with Ger- 
man adults “in public places and 
on the street.” Question is whether 
it is now legal for Yanks to visit 
German places of amusement, 
particularly night clubs reopened 
by Red Army. 
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“After they get into office, some 
politicians seem to think that to 
turn about is fair play.”"—N Y 
World-Telegram. 

“ ” 

“The Miner regrets that space 
limitations make it necessary to 
omit church notices from this is- 
sue. All vices are at the usual 
hours.”—Notice in Newport (Wash) 
Mine?. 

“ ” 

“Dammit we’re fed up!”—Heading 
of a handbill passed out by union 
stewards at Dodge plant of Chrys- 
ler Corp’n, Chicago, where 6000 
workers went on strike, holding up 
production of B29 bombers. 


“ec ” 


“It will be light in weight, but no 
lightweight in the competitive pic- 
ture.”—HENryY J Kaiser, West Coast 
industrialist announcing plans for 
production of a new, small car by 
recently - formed KAISER - FRAZER 
Corp’n. (Light car will be known 
as the Kaiser; larger model will be 
called the Frazer.) 


“ec ” 


“The so-called ‘liberated’ nations 
have simply exchanged the Nazi 
form of dictatorship for the 
Communist form. There is less se- 
curity there now than ever before, 
and less democracy.”—Cuas A LInbD- 
BERG, commenting on conditions as 
he found them on a recent re- 
search trip to Europe. 

“ ” 

“Hell, the way it works out, we’re 
buying our own bonus!”—Mass vet- 
eran commenting on new legisla- 
tive act giving each~ discharged 
serviceman of the state $100 in 
cash. Under terms of the bill state 
levies add’l taxes on various items 
including liquor and cigarets for 
period of 6 yrs to finance the 
bonus. 

“ ” 


“I am afraid that the purpose of 
the program is not a complete suc- 
cess in this platoon.”—T/Sgt True 
Lorton, in an effort to prevent 
homesickness in his platoon in the 
army of occupation by playing the 
most popular songs, asked his men 
to submit lists of their favorites. 
Highest on the list were such songs 
as: Show Me the Way to Go Home, 
Hurry Home, Home Sweet Home, 
Home on the Range, There's No 
Place Like Home. 





= 


“Young soldier with 4% yrs serv- 
ice would like to meet young widow 
with 3 chidren. Object: 85 points.” 
—Classified ad offered Dunn -(N C) 
Dispatch. 


“ ” 


“Ivan and GI Joe can get along. 
Our diplomats can get along. Let’s 
not have a lot of volunteer trouble- 
makers in between succeed in sepa- 
rating us thru suspicion and intol- 
erance.”—Stars & Stripes (London) 


“ ” 


“In the last war we paid 100%. 
We are getting off a little cheaper 
this time.”—Roy F HENDRICKSON, 
deputy director, UNRRA, remind- 
ing critics that U S now pays only 
70% of operating and 40% of ad- 
ministrative costs of world relief 
organization. 


“é ” 


“The least we can do for these 
(handicapped) men is to be sure 
they get an even break with men 
who have suffered no disabilities. 
We do not want any profit incen- 
tive to enter into the picture.”— 
HENRY ForpD, announcing that new 
and prewar cars mfgd by his com- 
pany will be provided free with 
special equipment for veterans who 
have lost arms or legs in war. 








AMERICA'S LARGEST PUBLISHER 
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Indianapolis, Indiana, M li Droke, 
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U. S. and Possessions. Two years, $8. 
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Foreign, $7 per year. Entered as Second 
Class matter at the Post Office at In- 
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MINING THE 
MAGAZINES 





“World Oneness,” ARCHIBALD 
Mac.Letsu, Free World, 7-’45. 

What is wrong with our time is 
not the fact that the peoples of 
the world are disunited. What’s 
wrong is that they are united and 
try to act as tho they weren’t.. . 


We know, or ought to know... 


that the nations and the peoples of 
this modern world are combined 
together by their needs; their in- 
terchange; their buying and sell- 
ing. .. their mfgr of articles here 
from ores there. . . They depend on 
each other for the newest knowl- 
edge, the latest advance in the 
age-old human struggle to find 
out, to decipher the riddles, to ar- 
rive at the answers... 

The memory of man is a strange 
thing. It drags itself out of back- 
ward time reluctantly, like a 
frightened child in the dark, hold- 
ing on to what it has touched, not 
letting go of it. The memory of a 
time of separated nations, of a 
time in which the world beyond 
the frontiers of the nation in 
which a man was born was a void, 
a strangeness, something of no 
concern. that memory holds 
hard to our minds. It enchants us 
so that we pretend this enchant- 
ment is true and build our institu- 
tions upon it; trust our life 
and our sons’ lives to its reality; 
cry out astonished and _ shocked 
and hurt when it fails us... 

If natons are really parts, one of 
another and of one whole, then 
they should deal with each other 
as companions in a common task. 
. .. If there are world tasks there 
should be world collaboration in 
those tasks. If there are world ills 
there should be world resistance to 
such ills. If there are common 
hopes, there should be methods to 
bring the hopes to pass. 






AMERICA—Ideology 

A mosaic is a design of some 
kind formed by every minute piece 
of glass, stone or something else 
which is inlaid in a _ ground of 
stucco or metal, all of which are 
different, yet they blend into mak- 
ing a complete whole. Thus the 
symbol of our nation is rather that 
of a mosaic than a melting pot. A 
melting pot enforces conformity 
and our rule, as a nation, should 
be and is to make use of differences 
to create a worthy whole.—Editor- 
ial, Alabama Baptist. 


CHANGE—Resistence to 

GI Joe dreams of home, wife and 
family as he left it because he 
has no other pictures. Many Joes 
believe they’d like it exactly as 
they picture it until they ar- 
rive home. . . It’s like the story 
of the parents who wouldn’t re- 
move the broken-down porch swing 
te have it repaired because Junior 
“would want it like that when he 
gets back. He always liked to put 
the small of his back in that hoje 
where the springs are broken and 
cock his feet up on the chains. We 
wouldn’t change it for the world.” 

Imagine their surprise when 
Junior swung his duffel bag to the 
[Ist step of the porch and _ said: 
“Pop, for gosh sakes, don’t tell me 
you've still got that dilapidated old 
porch swing around yet.”—T/Set 
MELvIn R ELLis, “Too Big For His 
Breeches!” Future, 6-'45. 


CHARACTER 

Three American airmen created 
an epic of will power when their 
plane was downed in the S Pacific. 
For 34 days they lived in a rubber 
boat. . . They were naked when 
they made a Pacific island, for the 
boat several times had upset and 
their clothes had been swept away. 
They could scarcely straighten 
their backs, but they forced them- 
selves to walk upright, saying, “If 
there were Japs there, we lidn’t 
want to be crawling.”—Opportun- 
ity. 


CHRISTIAN—Belief 
For a long generation we have 
been engaged in simplifying the 


Gospel, in saying to the intellect- 
ually perplexed, “You need not be- 
lieve that,” We have pared down 


al 


the Gospel, shrunk and reduced it 
until in our churches, preachers 
have sometimes seemed to be play- 
ing a game to see how little a man 
may believe and still be a Chris- 
tian—Harry EMERSON Fospick, A 
Great Time to Be Alive (Harper) 








They DO say... 

A current book, Population 
Roads to Peace or War, con- 
tains this note by WaLTER B Prr- 
KIN: “While the authors of this 
book were correcting the galley 
proofs ,Gen’l CuHas DEGAULLE 
appointed an 8-man commission 
to add 12 million babies to 
the population of France within 
the next decade.” And BENNETT 
CrerF quips: “Mr PrirkIn always 
has maintained that Life Be- 
gins at Forty; what a strenuous 
and delectable Life he had in 
mind is just beginning to be 
made clear.” . . . When Little 
Orphan Annie failed to appear 
in last Sunday’s Detroit Free- 
Press rumors were rampant. 
Had the trouble-burdened val- 
iant come to an untimely end? 
Was Sandy ill of a dire distem- 
per? Had Detroit’s legal fratern- 
ity, vexed mayhap by cartoonist 
Gray’s jibes, put on pressure to 
still the small, shrill voice? To 
friends of Annie the F-P gave 
prompt assurance: Just a little 
prosaic trouble with color plates. 
. . . WALTER WINCHELL, indulging 
a “mad” at Life (outgrowth of 
San Francisco pact coverage) 
now dodges mention of the pub- 
lication, referring to it, when 
needful as “that photo mag.” 











FREEDOM 

If people are free to choose be- 
tween security and prosperity with 
freedom and security and prosper- 
ity without freedom, we have no 
doubt which they will choose. We 
hope that they may all be free, 
someday, to make the choice. But 
we are not going to war to make 
them free. We know too well that 
wars of that sort never achieve 
what they were intended to achieve. 
We know that the only kind of 
freedom worth having is the free- 
dom each people achieves for it- 
self—VarRIAN Fry, “The Irrespon- 
sibles,” Common Sense, 7-45. 
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INGENUITY 


When Navy Chief Photographer 
Rob’t Parrish was taking official 
pictures of the Rhine crossings, an 
Army Officer pointed out a castle 
on a high bluff. He said it per- 
mitted anideal picture of that sec- 
tion of the river. Parrish privately 
disagreed, considering the type of 
equipment he had. But “orders is 
orders” so he toiled up to the cas- 
tle. As he had expected, his equip- 
ment was not suitable for that 
distance. But he found a caretak- 
er who. . . gave him an old picture 
postcard of the Rhine from that 
view. He went back to the river 
and showed the card to the officer. 

“That the sort of thing you 
wanted, sir?” 

“Absolutely,” the officer beamed. 
“IT don’t know how you fellows de- 
velop and print your pictures so 
fast."—American Legion Magazine. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS 


A family that cannot agree on 
all points does not set fire to the 
roof that shelters them. There are 
yieldings and adjustments of rights. 
A world-wide roof shelters us and 
we must settle our differences and 
make our adjustments for the good 
of all—Cartos P Romuto, “Peace 
in the Pacific,” American Druggist, 
7-45. 


LANGUAGE 


Down in New Orleans a patriotic 
civilian noticed a sad looking sol- 
dier standing outside the Pelicans’ 
ball park and evidently determined 
to cheer him up by talking in the 
khaki-clad lad’s own language. 

“Say, cpl,” he greeted, “what 
time does the game start this aft- 
ernoon—1400 hrs or 1430?” 

The sad-panned doggie doffed 
his hat, scratched his head. “Far 
as I make out, Bub,” he answered 
in pure and beautiful Brooklynese, 
“it commences at t’ree toity!”—Sgt 
HAROLD WINERIP, “The Tales They 
Tell,” Baseball Magazine, 7-45. 


LIFE—Meaning 


Men cannot love or respect their 
fellow men or themselves, or create 
peaceful and stable societies except 
as they worship the divinity of life. 
If life be but a struggle of nation 
classes, races and individuals for 


survival, then life is a jungle and 
the laws of the jungle will prevail. 
But it will not be a simple jungle 
of beasts, but an awful jungle of 
superbeasts endowed with power to 
create the most monstrous instru- 
ments of destruction—super beasts 
with superbrains and no _ souls.— 
DorotHy THOMPSON, “From. the 
Holy Land,” Ladies’ Home Jnl, 7-’45. 


MARRIAGE 


To ask a man to marry on the 
ground that it will safeguard and 
comfort him in his later yrs is to 
ask him to cut his own throat on 
the ground that he may be down 
with Bright’s disease in 1950.— 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN, Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


MARRIED LIFE 


A man who claims he’s boss in 
his home will lie about other 
things, too.—ZIndianapolis Times. 


MUSIC—Charm 


An old violinist was poor but 
possessed an instrument which 
never failed to charm by ite sooth- 
ing mellowness. Played as he could 
play, it always awakened respon- 
sive chords in the heart! Asked to 
explain its charm, he would hold 
out his violin and, tenderly caress- 
ing its graceful curves, say: “Ah, a 
great deal of sunshine must have 
gone into this wood, and what has 
gone in comes out.”—E TOWNLEY 
Lorb. 


OBSERVATION 


A Glasgow professor, in order to 
emphasize the value of observa- 
tion, prepared a little cupful of 
kerosene, mustard, and castor oil, 
and calling the attention of his 
class to it, dipped a finger in to 
the atrocious compound and then 
sucked his finger. He next passed 
the mixture around to the students 
who all did the same. When the 
cup returned and he observed the 
faces of his students, he remarked: 
“Gentlemen, I am afraid that you 
did not use your powers of obser- 
vation. The finger that I put into 
the cup was not the same one that 
I stuck into my mouth.”—Sir Wr- 
FRED GRENFELL, Forty Yrs For Lab- 
rador. (Houghton, Mifflin) 











CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 








observed that 


You may have 
there has been no move thus far 
this yr to recruit schoolchildren 


for the gathering of milkweed 
floss. The reason: From last yr’s 
collection—some 600 carloads—the 
gov’t plant, in Mich, has processed 
about 1.7 million lbs of floss. It 
now seems improbable that this 
floss will ever be used for the pur- 
pose intended: the lining of life 
jackets. Reason: the supply of ka- 
pok has never been cut off, as we 
feared yr ago. Even now, in war- 
time, it is being imported at about 
a fifth the cost of floss. Neverthe- 
less, the protective move was a 
sound one at the time. The $1% 
million or so was well spent to as- 
sure us an acceptable alternate 
product. 

More than a million veterans 
were entitled to wear the Honor- 
able Discharge emblem as of June 
30. At present rate of discharge 
the number will soon be doubled. 
But there’s much concern in mili- 
tary circles over fact that public 
generally does not recognize mean- 
ing of the button. This is working 
hardship on vets who are often 
challenged for failure to appear in 
uniform. Anticipate powerful pub- 
licity campaign to acquaint people 
with spread eagle design and its 
significance. 

Associated Press has just con- 
cluded a survey to learn how states 
and municipalities plan to honor 
heroes of World War II. They re- 
port that traditional statues and 
cannons are pretty well out, with 
the current thinking directed to- 
ward “living memorials”—parks, 
auditoriums, airports — that will 
serve a useful function in com- 
munity life. 
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AVIATION: New aid to fliers op- 
erating bombers is pocket-sized de- 
vice which flashes light in cockpit 
when engine trouble is developing, 
giving pilot time to take necessary 


precaution while in the air or 
make a forced landing before 
trouble becomes too serious. (Grit) 


“ ” 


CHEMISTRY; Glass _§ surfaces, 
such as windshields, camera lenses, 
eyeglasses, on which fog gathers 
because of temperature change, can 
now be kept clear. New antifog 
chemical, said to be nontoxic and 
noninflammable, when wiped on 
glass forms invisible film which 
prevents fog. (Rotarian) 


“ ” 


FUEL: The “non-explosive” gaso- 
line now extensively used by Army 
and Navy will make valuable con- 
tribution to aviation safety in post- 
war. Actually, the fuel isn’t a gas- 
oline, but a high-octane kerosene 
that gives performance comparable 
to gasoline. Of course the term 
“non-explosive” is relative. Natur- 
ally, it explodes in a motor under 
high compression, but when spilled 
it won’t even burn unless some in- 
flammable material serves as wick. 
Grave danger in aviation and auto 
crack-ups has been that gasoline 
in storage tank may spill, form gas 
and explode. So obvious are ad- 
vantages that new fuel will doubt- 
less become a “must” for passenger 
planes as supplies are available. 
(Standard Oil of N J) 


“ ” 


U S Dep’t of Agriculture has de- 
veloped new technique to make mo- 
tor fuel from corncobs, peanut 
shells, other wastes. Waste is treat- 
ed with acids to release sugars 
which, fermenting, produce alcohol, 
butanol and acetone. These com- 
bined form liquid fuel. Estimate 
200 million tons waste produced 
yrly on farms, every ton a potential 
90 gals of fuel. (Pathfinder) 





PEACE 

Peace is a problem in spiritual 
multiplication. We must multiply 
the number of leaders and little 
people who are expressing in their 
lives the ideals that make for a 
vital, dynamic, creative peace.— 
WiLFrerpD A PETERSON, “God’s Peace 
Is Ready Now,” Inspiration, 3rd 
Quarter, 45. 


PREJUDICE—and Censorship 

We face the issue and admit that 
everyone over the age of 6 is prej- 
udiced. This fact makes it impos- 
sible to overcome bias by filtering 
all the news and commentaries 
thru one “unprejudiced” man. 

No man is smart enough to know 
what the public ought to hear. So, 
having picked men with a sense of 
responsibility, we let them say 
What they feel, reviewing their 
work only for good taste, and for 
competent news authority —From 
an advertisement of AMERICAN 
BROADCASTING Co. 


PSYCHONEUROSIS 

Forty-five men out of 100 dis- 
charged from the Army are dis- 
missed for psychiatric reasons. . . 
A psychoneurosis is not insanity. 
The diagnosis is in no sense a 
stigma of cowardice. The PN label 
says in effect, “Your breaking point 
at the time you were drafted or 
began military training was low. 
You were a tautly drawn person- 
ality, likely to snap under terriffic 
Strains of battle. Every human be- 
ing, without exception, has a 
breaking point. In your case, it’s 
war.”—Lovuis E Biscu, M D, “Are 
We Being Unfair to the P N?” Ar- 
gosy, 7-'45. 


RACE—Defined 

No concept commonly referred 
to by the average educated person 
is so little understood as_ race. 
Many problems of importance are 
unduly confused because of a lack 
of precision in the use of the 
terms: race, nation, language and 
religion. To quote an extreme ex- 
ample, the writings of Hitler con- 
tain many references to the Aryan 
race, when he should have used 
“Aryan” only for language, or Jew 
ish religion, or German race when 
he means German nation. . . Bio- 
logical and cultural traits. . . are 





inherited, and we can do nothing 
much to alter them except by in- 
terbreeding with a different “race” 
or racial variety. Language, relig- 
ion and nation are cultural char- 
acteristics, which can be readily 
changed and in essence depend on 
the way in which a man has been 
educated. — GrirritrH .TAYLOR, 
“French and English are not 
‘Races’,” Canadian Forum, 17-’45. 


RACE—Relations 

Give your sympathetic charac- 
ters names like Malinowsky and 
Epstein and Schrieber, as well as 
Jones and Smith. One name is as 
American as another—From a 
bulletin, Radio Directive For De- 
mocracy, issued to radio broadcast- 
ing stations by Councr. For De- 
MOCRACY. 


STRATEGY 

A shipment of boys’ work trous- 
ers, rec’d by a dep’t store, sold very 
slowly for several wks, so the dep’t 
mgr had them marked down from 
79¢ to 69¢. The stock continued to 
sell very slowly until one day the 
mgr had a unique idea. He marked 
the trousers up to 89¢ and placed a 
large sign at the counter: “Limit— 
2 prs to each customer.” The entire 
stock sold the lst wk.—Dep’t Store 
Economist. ° 


STRENGTH—Thru Struggle 

Only the soul that has been 
beaten by life’s harsh hand, 
scarred by its battles and scourged 
by its woe, toughened by its neglect 
and hardened by its aloofness, 
reaches the nobility and majesty 
that crown the good life. Only 
those who breast life’s storms and 
conquer them can come to true 
understanding and true wisdom 
and achieve true greatness.—ANn- 
GELO Patri, “Our Oaks,” Redbook: 
7-"45. 


TRIAL & ERROR 

Whenever anybody comes to me 
when we are starting a new thing, 
and says, “Don’t you think you are 
going to have a lot of trouble?” I 
say, “Sure, any time you start to do 
anything new we will guarantee the 
trouble.” Success depends on 
whether you get through the trouble 
or not.—CHaRLEs F KETTERING, Vice- 
pres of Gen’l Motors, quoted in 
Liberty. 
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“It has all been such a good day...” 


In 1911 JaNE Stmpson McKimmon became North Carolina’s 1st home 
demonstration agent—and one of the 1st in the nation. For more than a 
quarter of a century she has worked to improve the pitifully primitive 
conditions in rural areas of her native state. And now she has told the 
story of this home demonstration work in a book of generous proportions: 
When We’re Green We Grow (U of North Carolina Press $3.) In the early 
days of unpaved roads the home agent was a combination of errand girl, 
family counselor, emergency nurse and instructor in housekeeping tech- 
niques. Here’s a glimpse of that life, “as it was in the beginning”: 


There were no home economics 
dep’ts in schools at that time, so 
it was to 2 small country school- 
houses that I went when I was 
asked to teach the people how to 
make rolls. Each girl brought uten- 
sils. People of the community fur- 
nished the ingredients. A mer- 
chant lent an oil stove. 

After my demonstration, at the 
lst school, girls shaped and put the 
rolls into pans, and as we had 
only one stove, they were asked to 
take the rising rolls home to bake. 
I had provided a number of paper 
bags into which to slip the pans. 

lt was 3 o’clock when they left, 
some riding in wagons, some in 
buggies, but all carrying their ris- 
ing rolls carefully. I had given 
each girl an opportunity to test 
oven temperature by placing a 
piece of white paper in the oven. 
If the paper browned or burned 
quickly, the oven was too hot; if it 
browend lightly, it was about right; 
if it remained white, the oven was 
not hot enough. It was the best we 
could do. 

Next morning each girl brought 
a sample of her efforts to the 
schoolhouse. Fully 50% of the rolls 
were over-risen because of the time 
consumed in the ride home, but 
most of them were fairly well 
baked. Together we _ criticised, 
pointing out defects and talking 
about remedies. . . 

My school at the 2nd community 
was a repetition of the list, but 
with a much larger audience. As 
I went thru the audience talking 
with the people before the demon- 
stration, a quiet woman with a 
pale little daughter shook hands 
with me and said, “I thought may- 
be I couldn’t get here today. My 
husband said it was all foolishness 
and I had my work to do in the 
field, but I had heard about them 
rolls at Mapleville, and told my 
old man I was a-coming. I got 


up before day and done my work 
with the crop so I could bring my 
little girl to the cooking school and 
get here on time.” 

I looked to see if the child had 
pans and other things with which 
to work, but she had brought 
nothing and I knew there was pos- 
sibly nothing in her home that she 
was willing to bring. 

After the demonstration, I asked 
her to take my place at the table 
and use my equipment to make 
rolls with the other girls. She was 
tremulous with excitement. In the 
afternoon she, too, put her pan of 
rolls in a paper sack and carried 
them home to bake. 

Next morning, she, her mother, 
and a sister were among the earli- 
est, and when I examined all the 
samples of rolls, hers were perhaps 
the worst. They were burned on 
the bottom and the top was white 
and underdone. I suspected that 
she had tried cooking them on the 
top of the stove or in a spider over 
the coals, as she said, “I know they 
ain’t right, but I want to try 
again.” She started with assur- 
ance on her 2nd batch of dough, 

The mother and the younger 
daughter sat very still watching 
the older sister. I gave the mother 
some of the well-baked rolls from 
my demonstration as she was leav- 


ing in the afternoon, that she 
might know what good bread 
should be like. Her faded eyes 


lighted as she grasped my hand. 
“It’s all been such a good day,” she 
said, “and now my little girl’s 
learned to make rolls.” As I 
glanced across at that pale little 
face so filled with determination 
to wrest victory out of the day’s 
effort, I thought, “If nothing else 
results from what has been done 
here, it is worth the time and 
money the _ state spent to have 
lifted even for 2 days the dull mo- 
notony from these barren lives.” 
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Young and Old 


CuHas KINGSLEY 


This yr marks the 70th anniver- 
sary of the death of CHas KINc- 
SLEY, the English clergyman and 
professcr who wrote one of the 
strangest books of the 19th century. 
He dedi2ated it to his youngest son 
“and to all good little children every- 
where.” The staid British gave their 
children this amusing tale of Tom 
the chimney-sweep who fell asleep 
and was transformed into a water 
baby—only to find, yrs later, that 
beneath its simple fairy-story sur- 
face, the volume was a profound 
treatise on ethics and education. 
This poem—perhaps the best 
known of KINGSLEY’s works—is tak- 
en from the text of Water Babies. 
“The children could not under- 
stand it, but they liked it none the 
less for that; for it was very sweet 
and very sad; and that was enough 
jor them.” 


When all the world is young, lad, 

And all the trees are green; 

And every goose a swan, lad, 

And every lass a queen; 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 

And round the world away; 

Young blood must have its course, 
lad, 

And every dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 

And all the trees are brown; 

And all the sport is stale, lad, 

And all the wheels run down; 

Creep home, and take your place 
there, 

The spent and maimed among: 

God grant you find one face there 

You loved when all was young. 
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Harry Lauder, the retired come- 
dian, has been very active in good 
works for the troops in training 
near his estate in Scotland. Since 
the war began, his only excursion 
outside Scotland was a visit to an 
RAF station in northern England 
at the special invitation of Winston 
Churchill, who was on hand to wel- 
come him and show him around 
the flying field. 

They traveled all around the big 
airdrome, stopping now and then to 
observe groups of youngsters at 
work. 

“Say,” said Harry Lauder finally, 
“how is it that you have so many 
Scotchmen among your pilots down 
here?” 

Winston grinned and replied in 
his most impressive voice, “Well, 
since the Scotch have learned that 
every cloud has a silver lining, we 
just can’t keep them out!”—Wes- 
leyan Christian Advocate. 


a 
Wiscbiack 
OF THE WEEK 


Normally “Japanning” means 
varnishing, but now the Yanks 
have changed it to “Shellack- 
ing.”—Parade. 


“ ” 


The optimist sees the dough- 
nut, the pessimist sees the hole, 
and the realist dreads the im- 
minent indigestion. — Trade- 
Aid Bulletin . 


“ ” 


What this country needs is a 
non-skid coin, guaranteed not 
to slip thru the fingers.—Bos- 
ton Globe. 


“ ” 


The reason Cupid makes so 
many bad shots is because he’s 
aiming at the heart and looking 
at the hosiery—Magazine Di- 
gest. 
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GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
PavuL GALLICO 


I was having breakfast with 
several American genl’s in 
their ap’t in London. The sirens 
sounded, signifying an alert. I 
was talking at the time. No 
one apparently paid any at- 
tention to the alarm. We went 
on eating—and I went on talk- 
ing. I could hear a flying bomb 
approach as I talked. I didn’t 
want the genl’s to know how 
scared I was, so I kept on talk- 
ing. 

Just as the bomb got over- 
head, I heard its motor cough 
and quit. I thought, “This is 
it!” But by some amazing 
piece of luck, the motor picked 
up again, and the bomb flew 
on. At that point I came to 
my senses and said, “I’m sorry, 
gentlemen, but I haven’t the 
slightest idea what I’ve been 
saying.” 

“That’s all right, son,” re- 
plied one of the gen’l’s, “none 
of us were listening.”—We, 
The People radio broadcast. 








The soldier playing left field 
missed 3 easy flies. Returning to 
the dugout between innings he ex- 
plained to the athletic officer, “I 
guess I'll have to get some glasses.” 

“Glasses!” roared the officer. 
“You're too far gone for glasses! 
What you need is radar!”—The 
Link. 


“ ” 


While the mint julep is a famed 
hot weather beverage, last wk in 
New Orleans there were none to be 
had. Reason: heat had wilted the 
mint. 


A wife married to a hypnotist, 
brought her husband to court 
charging him with cruelty. “Your 
honor,” she complained, “my hus- 
band is the meanest man in the 
world; he hypnotized me into 
thinking I was a canary and gave 
me birdseed for breakfast, dinner 
and supper.” 

The husband appeared very dis- 
traught; “I beg your pardon,” he 
said, “but I don’t think that was 
mean.” 

The magistrate’s eyes popped. 
“No,” he asserted. “I could have 
hypnotized her into thinking she 
was a sparrow and let her find her 
own food.”—Reformatory Pillar. 





